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COMMUNITY CONSULTATION 
Max Wolff, Issue Editor 


INTRODUCTION 

In these times of crises when fundamental issues are at stake and 
the layman is searching for answers to many new and unexperienced 
problems, the consultant is very much in demand. Often there is a 
misjudgment, sometimes an overestimation of the services the con- 
sultant is qualified to render. To function as a consultant requires 
often more than knowledge about past developments and skills of 
varying kinds ; he must have a feeling for the mood of the community 
and for trends indicating its future development. 

Community is certainly in the midst of crisis. We are in the 
process of creating new units of human relationship which we may 
call community again. They will be, however, in many aspects differ- 
ent in character and purpose from what we have called quite vaguely, 
community, up to now. The consultant in the affairs of such social 
units must be aware of the complexities of the democratic process; 
especially he ought not to lose patience when observing its slowness 
which may give him cause to think that it could be hastened if only 
the people would accept his advice as to their decision. In our kind 
of society he is effective only, if and when, instead of making decisions 
for the people who have called on him for advice, he enables them 
to make use of whatever he has to contribute in reaching and for- 
mulating their decisions. 

In this issue, Irving Sanders is dealing with the broad issues of 
the specialists’ functions in community development programs; while 
Otto Hoiberg concentrates on such functions in small communities. 
Alice Cook and Gordon Erickson are writing about specific aspects 
of the consultants’ activities, the former with regard to serving labor, 
the latter with regard to serving within the frame of foreign social 
environment . 

It is hoped that these contributions will stimulate more discussion 
and bring about greater clarification of the role of the consultant in 
the affairs of the community of today and of tomorrow. 


Copyright, 1955 by the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SOCIOLOGIST AS A COMMUNITY CONSULTANT 
Max Wolff 


I. Socrotocy Aas A PROFESSION, 

Sociology as a science deals with human action in a social con- 
text, hence, with the factors influencing, and the principles regulating, 
relationships : 


(1) between individuals, 

(2) between agencies (private or public), groups, institutions, 
organizations, etc., and individuals whether affiliated with 
them or not, 

(3) within agencies (private or public), groups, institutions, 
organizations, etc. 


The learning of the sociologist therefore makes him an expert 
on these relationships. The decisive importance of these relationships 
for the individual seeking his place in our society, as much as for 
the organization and functioning of the society itself, is evident. The 
recognition of the need for, and value of, scientific knowledge of 
these relationships, as well as of the specialist in this area of societal 
development, is of recent date. The sociologist and his professional 
organizations are mainly to blame for the fact that the unique 
qualifications for community consultation posts deriving from his 
educational preparation, his research activities, and his practical 
experience has never been sufficiently publicized. The self-taught 
layman, the shrewd manipulator, in innumerable cases—to speak 
frankly—the faker, have appointed themselves “experts’’ and are 
still widely accepted as such. 

Many students of sociology, and many prospective students, recog- 
nize this field of learning as only of theoretical importance, or at 
least only of “accessory value” in the realm of the social sciences; 
they believe that the professional use of sociological knowledge is 
mainly or even exclusively limited to teaching sociology or doing 
research. It seems advisable and necessary to broaden the vista of 
the present as well as of the prospective sociologist to the broader 
applicability of the qualifications specific to their fields of learning, 
research, and experience. 

A discussion of the role of the Sociologist as a Community 
Consultant is to the point. 


Il. Tue Rove oF THE SOCIOLOGIST AS A COMMUNITY CONSULTANT. 


The complicated character of the modern community requires 
specialists as consultants with respect to all of its development. In 
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a democratic society, it is the obligation of such consultants to trans- 
mit to the citizen in terms comprehensible to him the knowledge 
which will qualify him to make the decisions for which he is respon- 
sible. The consultant’s participation must be limited to advisory 
services. Whenever he replaces the citizen in the making of decisions 
which are really the latter’s, whenever he manipulates the citizen 
into taking over the consultant’s decision instead of making his own 
choice, whenever he suggests the use of gimmicks where thoughtful 
action is required, the consultant’s role is detrimental to the demo- 
cratic process. 

The Community Consultant’s function is to give orientation on 
ways of gaining access to, of involving and keeping involved, of 
influencing and integrating: 


—communities and neighborhoods or parts thereof, 
—agencies, groups, institutions, organizations, etc., 


as well as: 
—individuals, 


with regard to consideration, plans, and actions in the area of 
community development. 

This definition of the Community Consultant limits his role to 
that of an advisor on process. However, the choice of the most ade- 
quate process cannot be made im abstractu; it requires knowledge 
about and understanding of the specific situation to which the process 
should be applied. The specific situation is determined by the inter- 
relationships existing in the locality; these inter-relationships are 
deeply related to the degree of acceptance of belongingness to the 
community and of desire for identification with it. There are many 
other factors which must be considered, among them: 


—the kind of community or neighborhood 
ie., big—middle—small, 
industrial—agricultural—residential (suburbia), 

—the social character and mood of the community or neighbor- 
hood 
i.e., the population, homogenous or heterogeneous as to its racial, 
religious, national and socio-economic background; history of 
intergroup cooperation or conflict, 

—the causes and directions of community development 
i.e., need for additional school and recreational facilities, newly 
incoming or departing industry, school or housing de-seg- 
regation, 
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—the personalities, groups, etc., involved as originators and/or 
participants in community development programs. 


Four interchangeable variences for the role of the Community 
Consultant must be mentioned: 


(1) the non-resident consultant 
(2) the resident consultant 

(3) the independent consultant 
(4) the employed consultant 


The non-resident consultant should under all circumstances re- 
frain from participation in making decisions and in executing them, 
other than giving advice on process. The resident consultant becomes 
a participating consultant; his situation as a local citizen, personally 
involved in the development of his community, suggests participation 
in all aspects of such development. He must, however, constantly be 
aware of the delicate balance which he wants to keep while serving 
as a consultant. When called in by special community interests— 
whether in the service of government or industry or labor or church, 
etc——the Community Consultant must accept as an article of pro- 
fessional ethics the obligation not to use his power and influence in 
a way detrimental to the community, even when profitable to his 
employer or to those who have called him in. 

The explanation of the role of the Community Consultant just- 
ifies, without elucidation, the statement made—that the primary edu- 
cational prerequisite for his job is a very detailed knowledge of 
inter-relationships, how they come about, how they express them- 
selves, how they might be influenced and changed, etc.; included 
therein are all the inter-relationships mentioned earlier in the 
discussion of the subject matter of scientific sociology. 

The community specialist must know about and be able to deal 
with historically ingrown intergroup relationships. He should be 
informed about effects of laws upon such relationships. He must be 
conversant not only with the main theories of community and neigh- 
borhood, but also with the different conceptions of approaches to 
community organization, governmental systems; and relationships 
between the government and the governed. 

His training in statistics should qualify him to read and explain 
budgets of all kinds. He must have a clear understanding of the 
social stratification of our society and how it influences inter-relation- 
ships. His preparation must include acquaintance with the ecological 
approach to community expansion and growth, which will lead him 
into the basic laws for community planning and zoning. 
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He must have insight into the multiplicity of social needs existing 
in all—or only in specific—kinds of communities; also, into the 
agencies (public and private), the institutions and the organizations, 
whose purpose is to function as responses to these needs, or to find 
these responses. By being aware of the relationships between these 
agencies, institutions and organizations, he will know how best they 
can be approached, influenced, and brought together for a single 
purpose. 

He must have sufficient acquaintance with the ways and means 
of budgeting and financing with regard to local governments and 
projects, private agencies and organizations, etc., to advise on the 
availability of possible financial support to community development 
programs, also from outside resources. 

The art of publicity and the media of mass communication are 
of the greatest importance, How they are used, can—and often does 
—decide the fate of a whole program. 

Finally, in spite of the fact that the Community Consultant should 
limit his services to advice on process, he must be ready to meet 
requests for help in finding and enlisting resources (literature, forms 
for surveys, specialists, case material, court decisions) with regard 
to all aspects of community living. 

All these qualifications are the things that will make his consult- 
ative services meaningful. 


III. PROFESSIONAL PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNITY CONSULTANTS. 


The responsible college and college department will not offer 
educational preparation for a new kind of position unless assured 
that there will be a sufficient employment market for the graduate 
to justify the program and its recommendation to students. To 
convince the doubters with regard to the employment market for 
professional Community Consultants, it might be worthwhile to 
enumerate some of the job possibilities, as they are apparent at 
present. The fact that many of these positions are occupied by per- 
sons without professional training can be discarded as any serious 
obstacle. In many cases, the unqualified, or self-appointed “expert” 
will be replaced by the professionally trained immediately upon pub- 
lic awareness of the latter’s availability. 

One of the difficult problems which mass-media still have to solve 
is the preparation of materials of propaganda and advertisement (also 
of entertainment), so that the message of the program is not only 
tread, heard, or seen, but also understood in terms of the “receiving” 
community. Knowledge about the psychology of the individual mem- 
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bers of the community has proven insufficient. It has been found 
necessary to know the specific social setting to be influenced by the 
propaganda or entertainment program. The professional Community 
Consultant will be an “absolute must” addition to governmental and 
private agencies interested in influencing public opinion; and to 
mass-media programs interested in securing a broad audience 
reception. 

In the realm of public relations—for any and all organizations 
involved in community (especially for business and industry), it 
becomes more and more evident that the time has come to replace 
the agent with the professionally trained Advisor to Community. 
While the agent understands his job as selling “something’’ to the 
community, as manipulating the community into liking this “some- 
thing,” the professionally trained person must give main consideration 
to the welfare of the whole community as part of his professional 
ethics, as well as of his insight into communal inter-relationships, and 
inter-dependencies. 

Communities in transition (in consequence of population migra- 
tion, arrival or departure of industry, building of new highways, 
etc.) need guidance in their reorientation toward the new commun- 
ity. Many housing projects and suburban developments lack the vital 
aspect of “community.” To grow into “community” requires qualified 
counseling : for “community” is more than housing facilities. 

In the thoughtful and urgent attempts to help youth and people 
of old age to find their place in the community, the Specialist in 
Community must work hand in hand with the representatives of 
specialized agencies and the expert on individual (psychological) 
problems. 

Organized labor is awakening to the necessity of clarifying its 
role in terms of its broader participation in community development. 

Citizen organizations wanting to expand, fund raising agencies 
desirous of proving their worthwhileness, require the assistance of 
Community Consultants in formulating their appeal to every com- 
munity in its specific terms. 

Point Four Program agencies and governments of “under-devel- 
oped” nations are in search of qualified personnel as advisors to 
communities in self-help programs. 

The professional opportunities are thus readily apparent. 


Max Wolff is Associate Professor and Community Consultant to the 
Center for Community and Field Services, New York University. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SPECIALIST 
TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Irwin T. Sanders 


INTRODUCTION 
Today we are witnessing an interesting paradox in American 
life. The community development movement, which claims the atten- 
tion of so many people, is often interpreted as an effort to pull 
together into one meaningful whole the disparate parts of the com- 
munity resulting from over specialization. At the same time, this 
community movement is in dire need of specialists to aid construc- 
tively in the many projects under way throughout America. Not only 
is there demand for people skilled in welfare, recreation, public 
health, industrial development, race relations—to name but a few— 
but there is also need for the general community specialist who is 
able to help people see their communities as a whole instead of in 
segments. Thus the paradox: in a movement to overcome the ill 
effects of overspecialization we find it necessary to increase the 

emphasis upon the role of the specialist. 
The literature dealing with community organization and com- 
munity development is full of practical suggestions to those who 


would serve as specialists, Sometimes words of advice are also 
given to local citizens who call in the expert or specialist.2 The 
purpose of this paper is not to add to the list of these suggestions or 
words of advice but rather to help both the specialist and the layman 
see more clearly the social context within which they both must 


1For suggestions of this sort see: Biddle, William W., The Cultivation 
of Community Leaders (Harper and Brothers, 1953) ; Brunner, Edmund deS., 
Community Organization and Adult Education (University of North Carolina, 
1942) ; U. S. Department of Commerce, Small Town Manual for Community 
Action (U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942); Field, Arthur M. (Ed), 
An Outline for a Community Industrial Development Program (American 
Industrial Development Council, 1946); Hayes, Wayland, The Small Com- 
munity Looks Ahead (Harcourt, Brace Company, 1947); Matthews, Mark 
S., Guide to Community Action (Harper and Brothers, 1954); McDonald, 
Fredrick H., How to Promote Community and Industrial Depelopment 
(Harper and Brothers, 1938); Ogden, Jess and Jean, These Things We 
Tried (University of Virginia, 1947); Poston, Richard W., Democracy Is 
You (Harper and Brothers, 1953); and Tate, H. Clay, Building a Better 
Home Town (Harper and Brothers, 1954). 

2For a Guidepost on “How to Find Community Specialists” by John 
H. Given see Irwin T. Sanders, Making Good Communities Better (Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1953, revised edition). 
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work, Hints and words of advice only prove practical as they become 
operative in social situations where many complex factors interplay, 
Since an exhaustive description of such situations is not possible 
here, the analysis will concentrate upon the specialist-layman relation- 
ship as viewed from the standpoint of community development. In 
this connection the specialist is viewed as being anyone with pro- 
fessional, technical knowledge which can be put at the service of 
local citizens trying to solve some problem that they interpret of 
community-wide significance. The specialist, as indicated above, can 
come from any one of many fields, from sewage disposal to group 
dynamics, but he is the outsider whom local people have invited in, 
temporarily or permanently, to render assistance. To the extent that 
he sees his job in community rather than special interest terms he 
is a part of the specialist-layman relationship as discussed here.* 

The layman—the other part in the relationship—is the local citi- 
zen who has had some part in obtaining the services of the specialist 
or who is aiding the specialist in his task of carrying out his duties 
within the community. The layman may himself be a specialist in 
some field (education, religion) but not in the one represented by 
the particular specialist whom we are considering. 

Our problem then becomes one of finding out what happens when 
a specialist from outside is in contact with a layman or laymen ina 
local community. This leads to the fundamental question of the nature 
a social relationship.* Simply put, it consists of two people in social 
contact, each recognizing his own status (whether specialist or 
layman) toward the other and each playing the roles considered 
appropriate to his status. To illustrate in another context, we can 
imagine a policeman and a motorist in frenzied conversation over 
the matter of running a red light. The policeman (for that is his 
status) knows what he is supposed to do with motorists who break 
the law and proceeds to act (carry out his role) accordingly; the 


3No attempt is made here to distinguish between the consultant, the 
specialist, or the expert. A county agent may be all three as might be 
someone attached to a university, a public or private agency who spent his 
time helping citizens understand and solve a wide range of problems. It is 
hoped that more readers will find this analysis applicable to their own 
activities if a broad rather than restricted definition of specialist is used. The 
more precise the definition, the more limited the applicability of the con- 
clusions reached. 

4It is conventional in studies of this sort to treat the interaction between 
the specialist and the local group or groups with which he is in contact. 
For purposes of simplicity the analysis here is restricted to the social relation- 
ship, the basic unit within a group, and thereby avoids many of the larger 
issues involved in collective behavior. 
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motorist also recognizes his status (violator of the law) and knows 
that he can try to dissuade the policeman from giving him a ticket 
but that he must not resist the officer nor insult him. Thus there is 
a status-role bundle, with the two being interconnected. 

But a relationship does not exist in a vacuum; it is more than 
a bond between two people. It exists in society, which means that 
it is surrounded by cultural patterns, laden with significance. Among 
these is a value system—or a hierarchy of those things, ideas or 
matters considered most important by the people of the community. 
Indeed, statuses are ranked as higher or lower in keeping with the 
value system. Secondly, there is also a series of recognized norms, 
or rules-of-the game, according to which the roles must be played. 
In the example above there were certain things the policeman could 
and could not do in dealing with the motorist just as there are 
certain norms, or rules, which specialists must observe in working 
with a given community. These are frequently not written but are 
nevertheless understood by the majority of the people; in terms of 
them, people carry out the roles considered fitting for their status at 
a given time and place. 


SOCIAL VALUES AND THE SPECIALIST 


One of the truisms of social science is the variation found among 
the value systems of several communities. Some values, particularly 
those related to the American creed, tend to be shared in common 
but other values enter in to give each community a uniqueness often 
hard to describe.’ The people of some communities seem easygoing, 
unconcerned with social problems an outsider would immediately 
recognize, self-satisfied, doting on their past, and suspicious of those 
with ideas different from their own. Other communities seem built 
around change as a basic value; their people are constantly trying 
to solve problems, have a strong drive toward success, emphasize 
eficiency, value full utilization of every minute for self-improvement, 
and tend to judge a person in economic rather than non-economic 
terms. The people of the first type of community seem more homo- 
geneous, with more similar interests. The people of the second type 
tend to follow many more varied specialties with the result that their 
community is more highly differentiated; there are more social and 
economic subdivisions. 

Obviously, the specialist will be given greater honor in the second 
type since specialization as a process has been accepted as a normal 





5For an excellent treatment of the American value system see Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., American Society (Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), pages 372-442. 
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way of achieving individual and common goals. One can even con- 
clude that the more highly differentiated the community the greater 
the acceptance of the specialist. It therefore is important to know 
something about the community before plunging fullscale into the 
exercise of one’s specialty. In some communities, specialists will be 
suspect; in others, welcomed with open arms. 

More than that, certain types of specialists who fit into already- 
established social grooves are more widely accepted than those dealing 
with newly-developing fields of activity. In many communities the 
public health specialist is more readily received than the race relations 
specialist ; the school survey specialist than the community develop. 
ment specialist; the trade survey specialist than the recreation 
specialist. Therefore, a specialist must not only be aware of the 
value system but he must know how his particular specialty fits into 
the scale of values. What are the attitudes toward social welfare and 
the care of the unfortunate? Do the people hold so strongly to the tra- 
ditional agrarian values of two generations ago that they resist any 
ideas of industrial expansion? 

By becoming aware of the value system of the community the spe- 
cialist can begin to see himself as the local people are apt to see him; 
he can then anticipate his status relationship with those about him, 

It is at this point that the specialist should become aware of 
his own value system as it relates to the job he is trying to do. 
Albert W. Orcutt in a recent study® has distinguished between the 
specialists who think of community development as an educational 
process and those who are primarily goal-oriented as measured by 
quick, tangible results. He has characterized the educationally-ori- 
ented as follows: 


1. Prefer a rational approach, rather than an emotional appeal. 
2. Broaden the base of participation instead of working with 


officials. 

3. Discover and develop leadership rather than merely use 
leaders. 

4. Consider that ordinary citizens are capable of helping 
themselves. 


5. The objective in education and growth of people rather than 
just solution to problems, 
6. Citizens should be helped to answer their own questions. 


6 Albert W. Orcutt, The Role of the College or University Consultant 
in. Community Development, Unpublished manuscript submitted for D. Ed 
degree, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955, pp. 1-2. 
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7. Decisions and action should be left to the group. 

8. Self-surveys are better for the educational process than pro- 
fessional surveys. 

9. Problems a community work on would tend toward socio- 
educational rather than material ones. 

10. Self-reliance should be developed. 

11. The consultant’s method should be flexible. 


Although there is nothing authoritative about such a list, a 
specialist might well ask himself which of these characteristics apply 
to him. Knowing what he is really like will help him understand how 
easily or with what difficulty he will fit into the value system of any 
community to which he goes. In his contacts with laymen is he 
generally expected to assume the dominant, a co-ordinate, or the 
subordinate status? These are the range of possibilities and each 
type carries with it a set of role expectations. 


EXPECTED ROLES OF THE SPECIALIST AND LAYMAN 


Roles of a Specialist in a Dominant Status 


It goes without saying that different roles (or behavior patterns) 
are expected from someone in the dominant position than from a 
subordinate. Where the specialist comes into the community as a 
figure full of prestige, as one who is supposed to provide all of the 
answers and solve a pesky problem—then he is supposed to take the 
lead, give orders, and do the thinking for other people. 

Yet, it is not quite this simple. The roles are a bit more complex 
than that. The first expectation of the layman is that the specialist 
listen to a catalog of what is wrong and to the results that the 
people hope he can bring about. Most doctors find, for instance, that 
they must go through the motions of hearing the patient out even 
though they could have prescribed correctly without listening to the 
tale of woe. 

After he listens, the specialist in the dominant status of the 
telationship is supposed to go through a period of fact-finding. Just 
what he does will vary with his specialty. If a recreation expert, he 
will need to collect facts about use of leisure time, playground facil- 
ities, and other details that supposedly lead him to a sound solution ; 
ifhe is a public health specialist, he will need to marshall different 
facts. But in most communities the specialist is accorded his place of 
importance because of his ability to deal with facts in a given way; 
therefore, fact-finding is an expected role. 

At the same time, the specialist is supposed to be taking the 
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lead and to give the others the cue that they are to follow. Laymen 
will want to know what the visitor needs in the way of supplies, 
contacts, and volunteer assistance by various interested groups. The 
specialist who fails to take command of the situation disappoints— 
if he is supposed to dominate—since the others are at a loss as to 
how to proceed since they are prepared to assume follower roles, 

After the facts are gathered, the specialist is supposed to analyze 
them. They speak to him in some manner mysterious to the layman 
and they indicate to him just what needs to be done. To the degree 
that the specialist is charging a high fee, to that degree he must 
seem to do a thorough, complicated, and professional job of analysis; 
he is supposed to make the people feel that none of them could 
have discovered the facts or manipulated the data as well as he 
has done. 

Afterwards, he presents his recommendations which the people 
expect to contain the solution to their problems. The more definite 
these recommendations are the better they seem to many laymen. 
If the specialist presents various alternatives and suggests that the 
local citizens themselves weigh one against the other before moving 
into action, the people feel let down. For, with the specialist in the 
dominant status, they expected him to make those decisions for 
them. That was why he was brought in; that was what he was paid 
to do. 

In addition, the report must be in as attractive a format as 
possible because many people react to its physical appearance as 
much as they do to the content, particularly if they think all the 
work is being done for them by this outsider. They bought a pack- 
age and they want it tied up in holiday ribbons. 

The role of the laymen throughout these proceedings is on the 
whole cooperative, particularly if the specialist does not deal with 
ideas but with procedures. Once he begins tossing ideas around he 
is apt to get controversy started and that would make his task more 
difficult. Consequently, when local people begin to press him as 
to what he is finding out he replies that he must wait for all of the 
facts to come in before making any pronouncements. As long as 
he is “all things to all people’ then the laymen, enthusiastically carry 
out their follower role in a cooperative manner and comment to each 
other, “Isn’t it thrilling to have such a smart man helping us out 
with our problem?” In other words, they play the roles of subordin- 
ation as long as they assume that the specialist knows more about 
their problems than they do. 

It is when the report is submitted that the laymen begin to ris¢ 
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out of their subordinate roles. If the recommendations run counter 
to an individual’s cherished hopes, then he begins to look for flaws 
in the report and to question the competence of the specialist. He 
can win his arguments with his fellows over some controversial point 
by damaging the prestige of the person from outside “who really 
doesn’t know our community as well as we do.” Others who like 
the report find themselves faced with an intransigent opposition 
which had been led to believe that something different might emerge 
from the study by the specialist. Community conflict ensues or else 
the report is quietly filed away for future use when the “situation 
is more favorable.” 


ROLES IN A CO-ORDINATE RELATIONSHIP 


The roles in a co-ordinate status relationship vary in a number 
of ways from those of the one in which the specialist is dominant. 
Some of the same elements are present, such as listening to what 
the local people have to say, collecting and analyzing facts, and 
preparing recommendations. Yet the big difference is in the quality 
of the response by the laymen. In the co-ordinate relationship the 
layman has a feeling of partnership. The specialist has types of 
experience that laymen do not have but the laymen have detailed 
knowledge of their community which the specialist cannot hope to 
possess. Instead of giving orders, the specialist helps the local people 
work out a plan of procedure based on their own desires and involv- 
ing their decisions. In the beginning, the specialist assumes the 
leadership role but not in a dominating spirit. He tells how other 
communities have faced similar problems and how they went about 
a search for a solution. He points out that each community has its 
own individuality and must work out its own salvation, so to speak. 
He also indicates that the only permanently satisfying solutions are 
those that the local people achieve for themselves. Thus, in the 
beginning the specialist is setting the stage for action by the local 
people and at the same time tries to prepare them for the parts 
they are to play. He must help them think through a philosophy 
of community development as well as acquaint them with possible 
techniques they can use. 


Once the plan gets underway, whether it be a survey, a series 
of discussions, or anything else, the specialist steps out of the stage- 
setting role into that of the resource person. He provides information 
when people request it, he throws out a suggestion now and then 
but not a command, he gives encouragement and helps people face 
their difficulties. 
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Frequently, he must undertake some task himself since others 
might not possess the qualifications—such as an engineering survey 
to determine whether a vacant field would make a good playground 
if flood waters could be kept away by inexpensive drainage or a 
small dike. In a co-ordinate relationship, however, this specialized 
contribution is simply part of an overall plan worked out mutually 
by the specialist and the local people. Nor is it necessarily the 
central part either since the major problem may be the persuasion 
of others in the community that a playground is needed; once people 
are convinced of that then they will turn to the specific details of 
location and financing. Therefore, the specialist should help in the 
psychological aspects of the problem as well as in the technical 
aspects of a school survey or a traffic count. 

Throughout his stay in the local community the specialist in a 
co-ordinate status tries to involve the laymen in as many tasks as 
they are capable and ready to undertake. He generally finds them 
ready to co-operate provided they are given sufficient help in learning 
the roles they are supposed to play. To thrust them into a situation 
for which they have no training is often erroneously interpreted as 
democratic participation; quite the contrary, such participation must 
be based on an enlightened understanding of what they are sup- 
posed to do. 


A great advantage of the co-ordinate relationship is its two-way 
flow of suggestion. The local people give the specialist as many cues 
as he gives them. Because they see that he is open to suggestion 
they feel it proper for them to help him avoid pitfalls others may 
have made before him; they help him move intelligently through the 
social maze of the community so that he gets a clearer overall picture 
and at the same time convinces the community at large of the con- 
structive job that he is doing. Also, his mistakes are more likely 
to be excused and his positive accomplishments played up when he 
has such a bond with those working with him. As long as the people 
see that he is enthusiastically learning about and from them, they 
tend to want to learn from him the findings based on his experience 
in a large number of communities. 

Generally speaking, a co-ordinate relationship is created and 
maintained when the laymen feel that the specialist is more interested 
in them as people than in them as consumption units, a labor force, 
or an educational statistic. Thus the specialist who prides himself on 
being a narrow but highly-competent expert in a technological sense 
and who underrates the human element is not likely to bring about 
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genuine community development. He is oftentimes little more than 
a social tinkerer. 


THE SPECIALIST ROLES IN A SUBORDINATE POSITION 


The specialist, when in a subordinate position, is supposed to play 
the following roles: listen to what those who employed him (or 
invited him into the community) think should be done; then go out 
and collect the kinds of facts that support the conclusions already 
reached; go through the motion of a technical analysis of these 
facts and, supposedly on the basis of this analysis, come out with 
a series of recommendations agreeable to those initiating the survey. 
At the same time, he is not supposed to let the general public know 
about his subordinate position but is to act as though everything 
were on the “up and up.” He must be sure to seem to value and 
take into account the opinions of those who have a contrary view 
to the proposed recommendations but in the final analysis rule 
these out. In other words, he dances to whatever tune the piper 
plays. Some specialists find these situations frequently financially 
lucrative but most realize that they are not serving the interests of 
the whole community. Those willingly accepting the subordinate 
status develop rationalizations which help them live with the con- 
tradictions between their actual roles and their pretended roles. 


The laymen, who enjoy the superior position, have definite roles 
to play too. They must also act as though the specialist were engaged 
in a bona fide, impartial survey. They must get their “front men” 
to praise it and must see that the channels of communication such 
as press and radio play up the advantages of such a survey. Further- 
more, they publicize the prestige of the specialist, pointing out what 
a world-wide authority he is. They want him to meet the “right 
people” and try to build up the sense of his own importance, which 
reinforces the rationalizations mentioned above. 

A clear distinction must be made between the specialist who goes 
in for a commercial client to render a given service for that client— 
such as a consumer preference study. He is flying under no false 
colors since he is not posing as a community specialist trying to 
serve the interests of the community; and the preceding remarks do 
not pertain to him. What does a real disservice to the community 
development movement is the specialist who in the name of serving 
the whole community is privately serving the interests of a narrow 
group seeking to impose some program upon the community for 
selfish ends. The specialist in a subordinate position—who makes 
no move to re-define the situation—often is of this type. 
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ROLE-CONFLICT 


There are occasions, particularly in the initial stages of the rela. 7 
tionship, when the specialist does not play the roles that others J 
expect and when the laymen do not respond as the specialist had 
hoped. For instance, a specialist who believes in the importance of | 
working out a co-ordinate relationship often finds that the laymen 
want him to assume a dominant position and tell them what to do, 7 
When he fails to do this, they become nonplussed, then frustrated, 7 
and then highly irritated. Should this train of events be allowed to f 
continue, role conflict ensues. The specialist has two alternatives: to [ 
work intensively on the problem of raising the laymen into a co- § 
ordinate position by interpreting to them the true part they are to 
play in the total program for which the specialist is responsible; or [ 
to assume the dominant position and give the expected orders. Some- [ 
times the second option is necessary before one can move into a co- 
ordinate arrangement. 

There are some laymen, too, who because of their breadth of § 
experience want to play co-ordinate roles with the specialist. They 
may have been giving the problem a great deal of study; they may [ 
have some good ideas they want to explore. However, should the 
specialist come on the scene to assume the dominant role, so inter- P 
preted as a one-way street of ideas from him to others, he also sets 
up role-conflict. If he is unable to shift to the co-ordinate position J 
because of his own drive for prominence or his inability to give others F 
a chance to participate, then his usefulness in that community is fF 
greatly curtailed. 

Likewise, if a specialist accustomed to the dominant or co-ordinate f 
position finds that he is supposed to play the subordinate roles, he f 
too becomes involved in role conflict. He can resolve it only by with F 
drawing from the scene, by capitulating to those above, or by per- F 
suading them that a more reasonable course would be that witha > 
co-ordinate approach to the problem. 


When a program does not seem to be getting off to the right 
start, therefore, a very sensible question to ask is this: “Am | 
giving the people the kinds of cues they are expecting of me, the 
specialist?” By the same token, laymen in a community who are per- 
plexed about the way some specialist is going about his job might 
well ask: “How is he defining his status here—dominant, co-ordinate, 
or subordinate?” If there is lack of agreement between what the 
specialist does and what the laymen expect then a re-orientation 
becomes immediately necessary. 
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RELATED NORMS?’ 


In addition to the expected behavior patterns which go with the 
specialist and layman statuses under varying conditions, there are 
accompanying rules, or norms, which hedge in the permitted behavior. 
These are the do’s and the don’ts which abound in any community. 
When we get beneath the surface of community life, we find such 
norms as the following although we must allow for differences between 
communities : 


1. 


The outsider (specialist) should not insult, disparage or un- 
duly embarass the local host, whether the host be an individual 
or a group. This is an elementary precept of courtesy, but is 
one norm that is sometimes violated by a specialist not too 
careful in his comments or insinuations. He can criticize 
within limits, he can point toward improvements, and he can 
even make some comparisons with other communities to the 
disadvantage of the one he is visiting. But there is a line of 
good taste which he should not cross if he is to be an 
effective person in that community. 

The specialist should not reveal information furnished to him 
in confidence ; nor should he attach the names of local inform- 
ants to particular statements that he makes. Local people have 
trusted him and to betray that trust is to violate an important 
norm in most communities. Indiscretion or unintentioned 
identification are just as blameworthy as intentional revelation. 
The specialist should deal with the facts as they are; he 
should not twist them to serve his own preconceptions or some 
special interest. He must stay within the limits of professional 
integrity. If he views his task as largely that of education and 
development he may decide to make use of his facts in ways 
that will lead to growth and understanding rather than simply 
producing shock for the sake of shock. He may think it wise 
to mix some approbation along with less agreeable facts so 
that motivation toward improvement will not be stifled. But 
this is quite different from purposely misleading people to 
their own disadvantage. 

The specialist is supposed to render service for compensation 
received. It is therefore incumbent upon him not to oversell 
his abilities nor raise expectations beyond his power to deliver. 
Throughout his work he must seek to explain to his associates 





7For a useful discussion of norms see Jessie L. Bernard, American 
Community Behavior (Dryden Press, 1949), pages 57-83. 
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his basic philosophy and what use they should make of his 
wider experience. Obviously, the greater the participation of 
the local people in the whole endeavor the less likely are they 
to be dissatisfied with the final product. 


In addition to the above fairly well-established norms there are 
some new norms coming into existence with reference to community 
development programs. In most places these are not yet well-set but 
there are indications that definite rules are developing. A few illus- 
trations should prove of interest. 


1. A specialist should stick to his specialty. Local people may 


seek his advice on many matters outside his range of com- 
petency. There is a tendency for him to want to oblige with 
an answer even though he be not quite sure of himself. Yet, 
it seems quite possible that after more experience with special- 
ists intelligent community leaders will expect them to “stick 
to their last.” 

Another crescive or developing norm involves the separation 
of technnical and policy matters. The specialist quite properly 
may be expected to assert himself quite vigorously on technical 
matters in which he is specially trained but be expected to 
keep quiet about policy decisions to be made by the local 
people themselves. Even though he may have very definite 
ideas about what should be done, the rule in the future might 
very well be that he should “keep his peace” rather than 
“say his piece.” 

A third norm not yet set is that of the extent to which a 
specialist should lend his support to one faction against 
another in an effort to push a community program through. 
In course of time, a competent specialist may be supposed to 
take sides as part of his professional duties; the chances are, 
however, that most communities will expect him to maintain 
a reasonable degree of impartiality although the facts that he 
objectively presents may actually strengthen the case of one 
faction over its opponent. 

Nowadays community norms seem to require that a specialist 
help achieve tangible results quickly, even though this be at 
the expense of overall community development. In other 
words, bulldozing some program through to completion by 
unpopular methods may jeopardize later efforts to solve some 
community problem. In due course of time, the more influential 
community leaders may be satisfied with the long-term, edt- 
cational approach and try to keep specialists from pushing 
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some interest of theirs to the point of endangering other com- 
munity projects underway or contemplated for the future. 


These illustrations of norms, taken at random, should illustrate 
that in addition to the values which people of a community stress 
they also have certain rules in accordance with which people 
should press forward to those values. Norms like values change with 
time and a specialist should be sensitive to such shifts; at times, he 
may even initiate them. But whenever he goes contrary to the exist- 
ing rules he should take great pains to explain to the people why he 
is departing from the norm, thereby educating them to a wider 
understanding and at the same time contributing to the success of 
the work he is undertaking with them. 


CONCLUSION 

If this analysis has proven at all convincing or afforded any 
fresh insight it should have shown the value of having some kind of 
theoretical scheme in mind when engaging in community development 
work. This is in contrast to the “bag of tricks” approach in which one 
goes through the same routine willy-nilly in every community ; it is 
also in contrast to the dependence upon a hunch of the moment, which 
means that the specialist trusts to luck and broad experience to pull 
him through. Instead, such a scheme as this suggests that he recog- 
nize that there are definite, identifiable social components present 
wherever he acts as a specialist. The components selected for this 
paper have been values, statuses, roles, and norms since all of these 
apply to the fundamental concept of the social relationship, which 
is essentially the simplest way of describing the contact between the 
specialist and the person with whom he is dealing at a given moment. 

After one has chosen the components to be used one can then 
ask detailed questions about each and also about their existing inter- 
relationships. Merely going through the exercise of these questions 
reveals important principles or points that would never be found in 
a “bag of tricks” or discovered by hunch. Furthermore, such a 
scheme helps one size up a given situation sufficiently well to make 
a successful adaptation to it. For, after all, the measure of a special- 
ist’s performance is shown by what happens to the people with whom 
he deals. Are they better prepared to carry on after he leaves than 
before he came? Are they ready to work out sensible ways of bring- 
ing the program to a happy conclusion? Is the community a more 
pleasant place in which to live, from the standpoint of social as well 
as material resources? 


Irwin T. Sanders is Professor of Sociology at the University of Kentucky. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CONSULTANT IN SMALL COMMUNITIES 
Otto G. Hoiberg 


In a recent thought-provoking article, George A. Hillery, Jr., 
reveals that no less than sixteen different concepts of the term 
community are to be found in our sociological literature today. It 
would seem advisable at the outset, therefore, to clarify how this 
variously defined expression is employed in the following paragraphs. 

The concept small community, as used here, refers to a group of 
people living in an (often vaguely defined) agricultural area having 
a trade center of probably not more than 5000 people as its focal 
point. The townspeople and the farmers of the area look to this trade 
center for a core of essential services and are bound together by a 
feeling of belonging. This particular type of small community has 
been selected as the basis for the present discussion simply because 
it is here that the writer has had his principal experience as a com- 
munity consultant. 

The term consultant is also subject to a variety of interpretations, 
and hence a brief description of the author’s specific background in 
the Nebraska community consultation program may be helpful to 
the reader in evaluating the discussion to follow. 

After World War II there was a growing feeling among certain 
administrative heads at the University of Nebraska that the Univer- 
sity was not meeting fully its obligations to the people of the state. 
In classroom and research laboratory the educational pragram was 
well developed, but it was believed that something more could and 
should be done to make the resources of the University more readily 
available to people living in the smaller communities who needed and 
desired outside help in relation to problems of community organ- 
ization and community planning. 

For many years the research findings emanating from agricultural 
experiment stations had been channelled to farmers on the land 
through an effective educational network of county agents and exten- 
sion specialists, but there were many other needs for technical 
assistance in rural communities which lay outside the scope of the 
Agricultural Extension Service. It was a proper function of the 
University to conduct an adult educational program in relation to 
problems of livestock production, irrigation, weed control, and home- 


1George A. Hillery, Jr., “Definitions of Community: Areas of Agree- 
ment,” Rural Sociology, June, 1955, pp. 111-123. 
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making, why would it not be desirable for the University to render 
a comparable service in relation to matters of local government, 
business research, community recreation, community organization, 
and the like? 

There seemed to be every reason why the University should 
make its resources thus available, and a Community Service pro- 
gram” was therefore established, with its center of operations in the 
University Extension Division. A Coordinator having a sociological 
academic background was placed in charge. 

For seven years, now, faculty members from various departments 
and colleges of the University have travelled from time to time with 
the Coordinator of Community Service to scores of small commun- 
ities throughout the state, the personnel involved on any particular 
trip being governed by the nature of the request received from the 
community. These staff members have endeavored to serve as con- 
sultants, that is, to help the people visualize more clearly the paths 
that are open to them in their efforts toward community improve- 
ment. The work of the consultants has been fundamentally a form 
of adult education. 

The consultation service is provided free of charge to all com- 
munities, upon request. Also, except for the salary of the Coordin- 
ator and the travel expenses incurred, the program operates without 
expense to the University, because the respective faculty members 
make these field trips on a voluntary basis. The variety of subject 
areas involved in the requests makes it unnecessary to call too 
frequently upon any one department or professor. Furthermore, the 
projects often fall within the field of specialization of the Coordin- 
ator, himself, and even when this is not the case he often makes the 
first trip to a community alone for the purpose of sizing up the 
situation. Only for subsequent visits does he then draw upon special- 
ized talent from the other branches of the University. 

The problems confronting a University consultant who works 
in this manner with people in small communities are many. We shall 
try to outline here a few of those which have been most clearly 
identified in our Nebraska experience thus far. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


The amount and kind of basic information that a consultant should 
acquire about a given community before visiting it will vary with 
the circumstances. During recent months a Community Education 





2A brochure describing this program in some detail is avaiable from 
the University of Nebraska Extension Division upon request. 
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Project has been launched with Carnegie Corporation funds in Ne- 
braska—a joint undertaking of the State Department of Education, 
the State Education Association, and the University of Nebraska 
Teachers College. The Project seeks to encourage a program of broad 
and intensive self-analysis in each of four Nebraska communities, 
thus laying a foundation for future community improvement actiy- 
ities. The Coordinator in each locality is the superintendent of 
schools, but he is assisted by an Associate Coordinator from the 
University of Nebraska who has actually moved into the community 
for an extended period to serve as consultant. 

In a situation of this sort it is certainly helpful for the consultant 
to know something about the community before he moves in, but 
the matter is not urgent. He will ordinarily find opportunity during 
the initial phase of his residence there to orient himself regarding the 
known charcteristics of the community. 

Far more immediate is the need for advance information on the 
part of a recreation consultant, for example, who will spend only a 
single evening in the community concerned. True, he can often go 
into a community “cold” and by skillful questioning and careful 
observation learn enough during the course of an evening to “get 
the feel” of the local situation; but normally a few basic facts in 
advance will enable him to make a much more valuable contribution 
to the group. 

To cite an actual case, it would have been helpful to know before- 
hand that there were three major religious elements in Community 
X, one of which sternly refused to sanction “any type of sociable 
activity which has rhythm to it” ; a second which disapproved of social 
dancing but was favorably inclined toward folk and square-dancing; 
and a third whose pastor actually called the square-dances at youth 
gatherings and tripped the light fantastic with the best of them at 
public community dances. A consultant uninformed on this score 
could easily make an unwitting remark which might prove anything 
but conducive to concensus. 

A good consultant is invariably a busy person. How does he find 
time for digging up pertinent information on the various commun- 
ities in advance of his visits to them? Often this presents a serious 
problem, and it therefore becomes important for him to have a 
number of dependable sources of data as close at hand and as system- 
atically arranged as possible. 

First, there is the U. S. Census. No community consultant should 
be without ready access to the various Census bulletins which have 
been published concerning his state: “Number of Inhabitants,” “Gen- 
eral Characteristics,” “Detailed Characteristics,” etc. 
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Second, there are more relevant masters’ theses and doctoral 
dissertations hidden away in University libraries and on departmental 
shelves than the average consultant even dreams of. He will find it 
highly profitable to spend a few hours cataloguing for personal use 
all community studies which have been made in the geographical 
area which he serves. 

If the consultant teaches part-time, he will find students’ term 
papers written about their home towns an interesting source of 
information. Sometimes these papers have an objective, analytical 
quality that gives a real insight into social forces at work within the 
community. In addition, they often express the uninhibited viewpoint 
of youth which to an alarming degree fails to find clear expression 
in community gatherings “back home” where community improve- 
ment projects are discussed. 

Finally, the alert consultant will keep a file of pertinent news- 
paper clippings, magazine articles, pamphlets, and special anniversary 
reports of diverse kinds. He will pass up no opportunity to gain 
a better conception of community living within his area through 
conversation with people who have something to offer. He will make 
a continuing effort to study the history of his state and to understand 
its relationships with the larger world surrounding it. 


RAPPORT 


Effective work by a consultant in the small community is closely 
related to his ability to establish rapport with the people among 
whom he works. That is to say, he and the group must approach 
the problems at hand in a spirit of mutual confidence and cooperation. 


One of the first rules for him to observe has to do with language: 
speak in words that are chosen for purposes of communication rather 
than to impress the group with your ability to handle technical aca- 
demic terminology. The latter has its place in the university classroom 
and in professional literature, to be sure, but even there it is unfor- 
tunate when the means of expression occasionally seems to become 
an end, in itself. 

The matter of attire also is of some concern in relation to the 
development of rapport. About a year ago the writer was invited 
to meet with a group of farmers in a small city to discuss an action 
program for the improvement of certain country roads. For some 
reason or other he was dressed up “fit to kill,” and as he walked 
into the meeting room he saw that the eighteen farmers already 
assembled and waiting had come directly from the fields in their 
work clothes. This contrast in dress probably did not even enter the 
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minds of the local men who were gathered, but the consultant felt 
ill at ease. The ice was quickly broken, however, when the first two 
men whom the consultant (a second-generation Dane) met were 
introduced as Messrs. Sorensen and Jensen, respectively. The impli- 
cation here is by no means that the consultant should have appeared 
in overalls and muddy boots. However, when he anticipates an 
informal setting such as this, he would at least do well to avoid a 
“bandbox” appearance, so far as his own attire is concerned. Con- 
versely, if the local setting happens to be one of festivity, a consult- 
ant’s daily baggy pants and plaid shirt could well be replaced by 
items in keeping with the spirit of the occasion. 

In addition to language and attire, the consultant’s general behay- 
ior in the small community is also of significance. Unless he has 
actually lived in a small community, he sometimes finds it difficult 
to adjust himself to the more informal and personal social atmosphere 
which prevails there. 

If he greets people (others than chance personal acquaintances) 
as he meets them on the streets of his urban home base, either his 
motive or his mentality will be questioned. One hour later he finds 
himself on the streets of a hamlet or village where a friendly greeting 
to the stranger is an accepted part of the folkways. 


A good example of the need for adaptability was experienced by 
the writer one summer evening a few years ago. He had been invited 
to a small sandhills county seat to discuss a certain project with the 
local community club. Arriving at the designated “club hall’’ approx- 
imately ten minutes before starting-time, he found only a cluttered 
outside stairway entrance to a basement room where there seemed 
to be no signs of life whatever. He walked across the street to an 
open store to check his instructions and was advised that the down- 
stairs locale was correct and that he should “just walk right in.” 


Well, in he therefore walked and found a large unfinished base- 
ment with old furniture piled all along the four walls and lighted 
only by three clear bulbs suspended over two pool tables and a ping 
pong table. Two ranchers in old work clothes were calmly shooting 
a game of pool and, upon learning the identity of the consultant, 
pointed out that “the rest of the boys will be along after awhile, so 
why don’t you grab yourself a cue and get in the game?” The 
stranger took off his jacket, rolled up his sleeves and shot pool (or 
a reasonable facsimile thereof) for almost an hour while the group 
slowly assembled. 


At 9:00 P.M. the meeting was called to order, with the club 
officers seated around a card table on the only three chairs visible 
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in the room. The other persons present were seated on the pool tables, 
resting against a pot-bellied stove, leaning upright against wooden 
posts, or just squatting on the floor. The parliamentary procedures 
were as informal as the whole situation had been, but these men 
clearly knew why they had been convened and they transacted their 
business with dispatch. For the visitor this had been a fascinating 
evening. A person more rigid in his ways would probably have been 
unhappy. 

If a consultant desires to establish rapport in the small community, 
it is perhaps most important of all that he possess a spirit of 
genuine humility. Any notion of superiority because of his pre- 
sumably higher academic status will be readily detected by the group 
and can only complicate the task at hand. Let him never under- 
estimate the intelligence, training, resourcefulness, and energy of 
people in the small community. 


ROLE 


Two problems sometimes arise concerning the consultant’s role. 
One relates to the tendency of people in the community to miscon- 
strue his functions as a consultant. In one locality, for instance, 
where the writer had been invited to help establish a community club, 
a certain local citizen had vigorously boycotted the preliminary 
meeting because “we don’t want any so-and-so from the University 
to come out here and try to tell us how to run our town!” 


For the most part, of course, the local citizens are aware that 
the consultant is present only because they have invited him and 
that he has no intention whatever of trying to tell them “how to 
run their town.” But even so, they sometimes have the notion that 
he, being an “expert,” should be asked to do certain things which 
unmistakably are the responsibility of the people themselves. They 
must be helped to understand that he is present only as a resource 
person, to assist them in their tasks of self-analysis, project planning, 
and implementation. The wise consultant takes a little time at the 
earliest opportune moment of every initial meeting to clarify his 
position in this regard. This places everything in a proper frame 
of reference and promotes an effective working relationship between 
the consultant and his group. 


A second, and far more serious, danger arises when the consultant, 
himself, loses sight of his actual role. There are many temptations 
along the way which prompt him to deviate from his essential pur- 
pose. Among those more commonly encountered are the following: 

—the temptation to speed things up by doing a thing, himself, 
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which should actually be done by the people whom he is trying to 
help ; 

—the temptation to tell the people what to do, on the assumption 
that he knows more about their community than they do; 

—the temptation to manipulate the group, for the purpose of 
proving to himself how clever an operator he really is (or for any 
other purpose) ; 

—the temptation to press for immediate concrete action in order 
that he may have “something to show” for his work as a consultant; 

—the temptation to form pre-conceived notions as to what the 
community needs rather than helping the community, itself, to diag- 
nose its needs; 

—the temptation to become emotionally involved in the project at 
hand. (The people have a right to look to their consultant for a 
calm objectivity at all times. This, however, does not preclude a 
feeling of deep satisfaction for a job well done). 


FOLLOW-UP 


In the Nebraska Community Service program the question of 
extensive follow-up work has tended to be somewhat academic. The 
cumulative total of communities assisted has grown steadily from 
year to year and the task of keeping in personal touch with each 
after completion of its project or projects has become insurmountable. 
But this is not necessarily a cause for concern. It is at least reasonable 
to ask how much follow-up work would really be desirable, assuming 
that ample personnel were available. 


It is not a foregone conclusion, for example, that a consultant 
should make regular follow-up visits to an ailing community council 
which he has helped to organize in Dogwood Junction. Perhaps the 
council’s real salvation (if it should continue to exist at all) lies 
in the total elimination of the consultant from the scene, so that 
it may learn through actual experience to stand on its own feet. 


It is not always easy to distinguish between a situation where 
the consultant is summoned at various intervals to give a group the 
type of assistance it really needs, on the one hand, and that in 
which the group has developed a habit of continously leaning upon 
him in preference to navigating alone, on the other. The difference 
between these situations is crucial, however. In the latter case, the 
consultant is probably doing more harm than good through his 
repeated visits. 

Even if the Dogwood Junction council were functioning beauti- 
fully, rather than ailing, there might still be a serious question as 
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to how often and under what circumstances the consultant should 
make his follow-up appearances. Too frequent or too regular visits 
may tend to be regarded with suspicion locally, particularly after 
the people with whom he worked during the organizational phase 
have been replaced by others who may not even have heard about 
him. 

The principles outlined under Role, above, apply to all formal 
and informal follow-up work done by the consultant as well as to 
the tasks which he was originally asked to perform. No project is 
his project when it is launched, nor does it become so after a period 
of operation. Any continuing effort by him to keep in touch with 
developments through subsequent, unsolicited visits or through reg- 
ular requests for progress reports may easily be misinterpreted as 
a questionable intrusion of their private affairs. Whatever the con- 
sultant chooses to do along this line should be done with tact. 


The formulation of a sound follow-up policy for the consultant 
in small communities is not a simple matter. Partly for budgetary 
reasons, the current Nebraska program makes no provision for 
systematic follow-up visits to communities in which University con- 
sultants have worked. At the conclusion of their activity in any given 
community, however, they make it clear that further consultative 
assistance is available to them through similar channels at any time 
in the future when they may feel a need for it. In addition, the 
names of a few key persons in the community are placed upon the 
mailing list to receive free copies of a quarterly “Community News 
Letter” which serves to keep the availability of help from their 
University regularly before them. To what extent this present 
arrangement would be modified if additional personnel became avail- 
able has not been determined. 


EVALUATION 


The need for objective evaluation of the community consultant’s 
work is obvious. It is of inestimable value to the consultant, himself, 
as he constantly endeavors to improve the quality of his work; it is 
necessary for his administrative superiors as a means of helping 
them to determine the appropriate place of the community consul- 
tation program in the overall extension program of the institution ; 
and it is helpful to the legislators who have responsibility for appro- 
priating public funds for educational purposes on an intelligently 
conservative basis. 

The process of evaluation, however, is difficult. It is a simple 
matter to tabulate statistically the number of times consultative assist- 
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ance has been given by letter or telephone during a given year, the 
number of communities visited on field trips, the number of places 
in which help has been given in relation to projects involving com- 
munity councils, recreation programs, business surveys, and the like, 
But these are surface phenomena which do not get at the heart of 
the problem. 

The most important achievements of a consultant are intangible 
in nature and deal with the teaching of procedures and concepts 
which are helpful to people in attaining their community goals. Con- 
crete evidences of the effectiveness of a consultant’s work in a 
community (as exemplified by action programs) sometimes do not 
appear until months or years after his visits there. As a matter of 
fact, at the time when such evidences do appear (if they do), his 
influence may have become so highly intertwined with various other 
influences in the causal chain that it can hardly be isolated. This in 
no way minimizes its importance, but it complicates the task of 
measurement. 

Pertinent evaluative data can at times be obtained through person- 
al conversation, as on the occasion when an elderly lady exclaimed to 
the writer: “You know, since we got all those groups working 
together on that community council, there have been a lot more 
cooperative activity around here in other ways too. For the first 
time in history we all got together this year on the annual welcome 
party for our teachers, and it’s all because of what we’ve learned in 
that council!’ Other valuable data can be obtained through letters, 
newspaper accounts, reports, general observation, and by watching 
how news of the consultant’s services spreads from community to 
community. Valuable as these types of information are, they must 
be supplemented from time to time by scientific study, preferably 
conducted by a graduate student or staff member who is not directly 
identified with the community service program. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the problems sketched 
above merely serve to make life more interesting for the consultant. 
For the professional person who is adequately trained, who has ample 
energy, and who likes to work with people, this type of work is 
indeed challenging and personally rewarding. When one considers 
the many possibilities which today exist for the enrichment of life 
in the small community, the latter may truly be regarded as a great 
social frontier, and the consultant is one of the pioneers at work in 
its development. 


Associate Professor of Sociology and Coordinator of Community Service, 
University Extension Division, The University of Nebraska. 





LABOR’S SEARCH FOR ITS PLACE IN THE COMMUNITY: 


The Role Of A Professional Community Consultant 


Alice H. Cook 


The national policy statements of both CIO and AFL unions 
call for their active community participation. This activity has so 
far been chiefly evident in Community Chests and other organizations 
dealing with the community’s health and welfare problems. Partic- 
ularly in the industrial communities, labor representatives are to 
be found on planning boards, social agencies, education and health 
councils, and public agencies’s advisory committees. Indeed, the two 
major labor federations estimate that perhaps as many as 50,000 
union representatives are active in policy making, money-raising or 
volunteer services in health and welfare agencies throughout the 
United States today. 

This degree of activity should not be surprising, for the labor 
unions with their 17,000,000 members are, next to the churches, the 
largest organized group in most American communities. Indeed, in 
view of their numerical size, the surprising thing is that they do not 
play an even greater role than they in fact do. For 50,000 labor 
representatives in community organizations is a much smaller pro- 
portion of active community participants to total membership than, 
for instance, women’s clubs, veterans’ organizations’, parents’ associ- 
ations or farm groups would claim. 

Community leaders may therefore well ask 


—why is the participation of union members in community affairs rela- 
tively so light and so rare? Does the consultant have a function to 
raise the call for labor’s interest and participation? How can he find 
more union members willing and able to participate? 

—why is labor participation in many community organizations apparently 
undesired or distrusted? 

——why when labor offers to participate in community undertakings, is 
it treated differently than, for instance, is the Legion, the Business- 
men’s Association, the Rotary Club, or the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs ? 

—why, when it is tolerated and accepted, does the integration of labor 
participants in community organizations present their leaders with 
any special difficulties? 


A frank consideration of some of the real problems attendant on 
more active labor participation in local affairs may be the best guide 
to defining the role of the professional consultant who wants to help 
labor find its plac- ‘a the community. 
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There can be no doubt that many community leaders question 
the motives of labor groups seeking a more active community role. 
Labor, they feel, has a policy of its own and is motivated by self- 
interest rather than by concern for the community as a whole. Their 
fear is that somehow, by some machination, the community will 
become labor’s tool, and community agencies be bent to labor’s ends. 


Labor does, of course, have policies on many public issues just 
as most other organizations which are at all concerned with public 
affairs, do. Historically, unions have been concerned with issues of 
import to the working man, placed as he has been at the bottom 
of the social and economic pyramid. Their concern with such ques- 
tions as public education, health and housing, taxation, civil rights 
and anti-discrimination have been expressed in convention resolutions 
and in action programs for a century and a quarter. But during 
all this time labor’s most successful experience in public affairs has 
been gained in the national arena—in elections, in lobbying, in pub- 
lic relations pronouncements, and in cooperation with other national 
bodies. 

Labor’s community activity has been much more restricted and 
for understandable reasons. Locally, unions have had to rely to a 
great extent on volunteer leaders whose limited free time was more 
than absorbed in the problems of collective bargaining, local union 
and contract administration. Only comparatively recently with the 
centralization and stabilization of industrial relations have local 
unions had the time, the leadership, or the motivation to take on 
community responsibilities. 

The pressures which latterly have operated to bring unions to 
the edge of community activity have come both from the community 
and from the union itself. On the one hand, private health and 
welfare agencies in their search for a broader base of community 
support have used the unions as a channel for getting payroll deduc- 
tion contributions in the industrial plants. There has followed educa- 
tion programs for labor on community needs and agencies, social 
agency cultivation of labor leaders as men of influence in reaching the 
new mass base of wage-earner contributors, and community accept- 
ance of labor representation on agency boards and committees. For 
their part, the unions have become aware of their members’ personal 
and social problems arising from the increasing number of married 
women in industry, the establishment of large industrial plants in small 
communities, long distance commuting by workers, the move of many 
workers as wel] as middle class people to new suburban communities, 
the acceptance and integration of racial minorities in plants and 
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communities, and the individual isolation so often characteristic of 
mass employment and organization of workers. The unions have 
begun to face up to their opportunities and responsibilities in the 
community organizations dealing with some phase of these questions. 

Both the CIO and AFL have specialists on the staff of the Nation- 
al Community Chests and Councils who are assigned on a geographic 
basis for field work with local unions and central labor bodies inter- 
ested in more active participation in the money raising, policy making, 
and volunteer activities of health and welfare agencies. Four state 
labor councils employ full time community services secretaries, as 
do several international unions. About 60 local Community Chest 
staffs include at least one labor relations secretary nominated by the 
local labor movement. 

Annual AFL and CIO national staff training conferences, and 
many regional and state conferences for local labor staff members 
serve to take more and more proficient functionaries of these labor- 
community specialists. They, in turn, train union counsellors in the 
shops, whose job it is to direct workers with personal needs and 
problems to community agencies which can best serve and assist 
them. In many cases union counsellors become agency board mem- 
bers and volunteers. At campaign time they can relate the experience 
gained from their day-to-day referral services to the budget requests 
of the agencies, and thus interpret community services to the workers 
who are asked to contribute to agency support. 

Thus full-time professional staff nominated by the unions and 
employed by the Chests have established channels of two-way com- 
munication between thousands of workers and the health and welfare 
agencies of hundreds of communities. 


In order to examine a little more closely the nature and possibil- 
ities of labor participation in community affairs, it is useful to think 
of community organization in two or three broad categories. For this 
purpose let us consider labor’s possible role in and relationship not 
only to (1) the health and welfare agencies, but also to (2) the 
public affairs organization and (3) the community self-help groups. 

Labor participation in the first group as noted above is relatively 
well established, although it still faces many problems in terms of 
the amount and quality of this participation. In the other two kinds 
of organizations it is, however, chiefly characterized by its absence, 
a fact somewhat difficult to explain. After all, the health and welfare 
agencies are not democratic in their set up. Neither the clients nor 
the staff nor the contributors elect their governing bodies. Instead, 
these self-perpetuating boards choose their own members. Under 
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such circumstances it would not be surprising if labor members were 
never chosen. And they probably would not have been if the base 
of financial support had not shifted sharply from a few wealthy givers 
to many small contributors. It was this economic determinism which 
made many of these agencies turn to the unions. 

On the other hand, labor’s interests in such public affairs issues 
as protective and social legislation, in racial and sex equality on 
the job, in improving the standard of living for the underprivileged 
through extensions of public health, housing, and education would 
seem to indicate that labor has many common interests with organ- 
izations in the public affairs field. Indeed a host of them do carry 
labor affiliations on their national letterheads, although almost never 
on their local boards. The gap between national and local labor 
participation is to be understood not in terms of policy but because 
the problems of communication between labor and the rest of the 
community are so complex as to call for professional skill in bringing 
such groups together. Many public affairs groups at the local level 
have no such professional staff. Their leaders have little time to seek 
out unrepresented groups and perhaps little concept of the fragmen- 
tation and stratification of the American community which makes it 
difficult for groups such as labor to find their way to these active 
organizations. 

Thus an important task for the professional community consultant 
is to act as liaison and interpreter between the unions and organi- 
zations with which they have broad areas of common interest. 

In small towns or in metropolitan segmented neighborhood com- 
munities, the third kind of community organization, the self-help and 
community improvement groups, have even less awareness of labor’s 
aims or resources in terms of their own purposes. 

From the point of view of the unions, the activity of their mem- 
bers in these primary neighborhood groups may be of considerable 
significance. Here many union members may get their first introduc- 
tion to community self-evaluation, planning, and action programs. 
Moreover, they meet these problems not in the abstractions of national 
policy statements, but in practical dealing with specific, localized, 
tangible issues of immediate concern to them and their neighbors. 
Such a setting is ideal for a learning and training experience. The 
community consultant who knows of such activity will render an 
invaluable service by calling it to the attention of the unions whose 
members are active, pointing out the experience and training which 
is being gained, and indicating how individuals who have graduated 
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from such a school may well be ready to carry broader community 
assignments for their unions. 

A handicap under which many professional community organ- 
izers and consultants suffer in attempting to perform such liaison 
and interpretive functions is that like most other middle class persons 
they are pretty completely isolated from the labor community. This 
fact of class differentiation is hard for many Americans with their 
egalitarian traditions and ideals to face up to. Yet the literature which 
reports the hundreds of sociological stratification field studies bears 
this fact out over and over again. The sociologists quarrel a bit 
among themselves as to how many “classes” or strata there are in 
the ordinary American community and how deep and wide the cleav- 
ages are between the classes. Yet to all of them one thing is clear— 
the associational and cultural patterns of manual workers—the indi- 
viduals who make up the vast bulk of the membership of labor unions 
—is distinctly different from that of the families of middle class 
businessmen, professional and white collar workers. The professional 
social worker in his aims and value judgments is very closely iden- 
tified with the middle class. Like the middle class teacher whom the 
Kluckhohns describe, he is apt to treat the members of the working 
class and their children as though they have had a chance to adopt 
middle class standards, and are to blame for having turned them 
down for a less acceptable cultural pattern. 

The typical professional social worker implicitly recognizes these 
class differentiated levels: first, with the members of his boards and 
committees, the policy makers of his organinzation, who employ him, 
but whom, in a subtle way, he has to lead and influence; then with 
his fellow-professionals, a somewhat esoteric group, cohesive in their 
sharing of stimulating insights, into human motives, the laws of 
human inter-action and at least some of the skills which can bring 
about what are commonly held to be desirable human results; and, 
finally, with the agency client, the object of his professional training. 
In community action organizations these distinctions may not be so 
sharp as they are in welfare agencies. But to many a professional social 
worker a sudden break-through between these compartments is upset- 
ting. If, for instance, a labor representative becomes a member of 
an agency board, he may well appear to the professional staff mem- 
ber in the role of the client-become-policy-maker. A comparable di- 
lemma may confront the staff in a case where a board member 
becomes a full-time agency employee. The professional agency em- 
ployee in such cases finds himself making a conscious adaptation of 
his human relations skills to deal with these subtle displacements, or 
he remains permanently uncomfortable and even frustrated. 
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If labor participation is to be accepted or sought, the professional 
consultant must reckon with the adjustments which both the labor 
representative and the middle-class members of a community organ- 
ization will have to make, an adjustment all the more delicate because 
the need for it is not only mentioned, it is for the most part not even 
admitted. Thus, something more is happening than a mere broadening 
of the partcipational base. This something more is at the root of 
the reluctance, suspicion or downright opposition in many community 
organizations to labor participation. What is it? 

An attempt to list the differences between the working class and 
middle class cultural patterns may serve to call a few problems to 
the attention of the community consultant. 


1. The worker is not generally a joiner.* He belongs to his union 
and perhaps to his church. He finds his recreation in neighborhood 
cliques and in close family associations. His job does not put a 
premium on “contacts.” As one sociologist has put it, “Participa- 
tion on the part of an unskilled laborer may not be functionally 
relevant and may even be disfunctional . . . Participation may 
be a means of gaining or maintaining a form of recognition not 
sought by everyone.** 

2. Particularly in industrial communities in the northeast a relig- 
ious demarcation may separate a dominantly Protestant middle 
class from a dominantly Catholic working-class. Where this line 
does exist, it may rather accentuate class cleavages than char- 
acterize them. At the very least it means that church has not 
provided an earlier common meeting ground for upper middle 
class workers’ representatives. 


3. Ethnic patterns are not as exclusive as they once were, but 
they still are an important component of the cultural pattern. In 
working class groups with a strong Polish, Italian, or Balkan 
heritage, for instance, women do not take the lead in community 
affairs which they much more typically do in middle class sub- 
urbia. A worker with such a background who goes into a 


* This point was made statistically clear in the Warner study of “Jones- 
ville,’ which showed that upper class families had an average of 3.6 associ- 
ation memberships compared to 1.3 for the total society and that lower-middle 
and upper-lower class families (the strata into which most industrial workers 
fall) had respectively 1.1 and .93 memberships per family. Arnold Rose also 
points out that “The lower-income classes . . . are not active in many 
voluntary associations, outside unions and farmer organizations.” A host of 
other studies have verified and sought to explain these facts. 

** Foskett, John M. “Social Structure and Social Participation,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, August 1955, Vol. 20, No. 4. 
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woman-led or dominated community group may feel distinctly 
uncomfortable and incapable of talk or action. 


4, While educational differences between classes in this country 
tend more and more to disappear, it is the worker’s son and 
daughter who is going on to college rather than the worker him- 
self who has had an education. The skills of oral and written 
expression, particularly in the smoother double-talk of public 
relations and compromise have not been needed or acquired by the 
worker. He feels himself at such a disadvantage with the more 
glib and polished “joiner” and “manipulator” in public bodies 
thathe may often respond with silence and boredom. 


5. The time rhyth, the work clothes and the ability to dispose 
in any degree of one’s working hours as between office and shop 
vary by several hours and particularly in respect to the lunch 
period. A day-time meeting for the worker means not just loss 
of income on an hourly-paid or piece-work job, but it means 
a change of clothes and very likely a bath, thus a trip home in 
the middle of the work day, then a trip to the meeting, a trip 
back home to change again, into working clothes and still another 
trip back to the work place, if the day has not been lost altogether. 
It is not surprising that many organizations, earnestly seeking 
labor representation in their deliberations have not been able to 
find anyone able to come. Workers attending an evening meeting 
have to keep in mind a rising hour of five or six, and come often 
after hard physical labor to meetings which begin at eight or 
eight-thirty in the evening. Some social agencies, in an earnest 
effort to remove barriers to labor participation have set their 
meetings in the early evening or have included items for lost-time 
pay in their budgets so that they could reimburse hourly-paid 
board members attending daytime meetings. 


6. The worker is not typically a reader. Written communication 
about a meeting or policy does not convey an imperative to him. 
He usually gets his directives orally. He works out his problems 
in the shop or in the union through oral communication and on 
a personal face-to-face basis. A written invitation often means to 
him that it would be nice if he went, or if somebody went, but 
it is not accepted as a personal invitation to a personal com- 
mitment. 


This list could be indefinitely extended as it has been by the 
Kluckhohns or Allison Davis in their studies of the differences be- 
tween worker and middle class attitudes toward child care and 
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upbringing, money and security, physical combat and open antag- 
onisms, sex, school and church and family. 

Most of these cultural differences have strong, deep roots in the 
adjustments which workers have had to make to varying income 
derived from piece-work, seasonal nature of their income and the 
insecurity of employment, as well as from their ethnic patterns. 

For the professional community consultant, however, who is 
concerned with encouraging or integrating labor participation in the 
community, it is important not just to recognize the fact of different 
cultural patterns as between the dominant middle class participants 
and the working-class newcomers, but to understand what the roots 
of these differences are. He may thus see his function as one of 
accommodating differences rather than of setting up the accepted 
middle-class norm as a natural and inevitable one for the worker 
representatives to adopt. 


One result of the establishment of the middle-class norm in the 
conduct of community activities so far, is that labor tends to be 
represented almost exclusively by its full-time employees, the business 
agents, district representatives and city council secretaries. In many 
cities, labor has come to mean to the community leaders a “Mr. 
AFL” and a “Mr. CIO.” These men are selected hecause they are 
known; they are available; they have verbal skill and presence. As 
a rule they are not abashed in working and dealing with middle and 
upper class representatives—indeed that is one of the skills they 
have mastered in collective bargaining. But they are busy men, and 
they are few in number. The demands made upon them by the 
community are often overwhelming. Partly because community or- 
ganizations want the leadership if they want labor at all, and partly 
because, for the reasons mentioned above, few workers in the shop 
are available or prepared for the functions expected of them, this 
handful of paid labor functionaries often take on more than they can 
conscientiously do. There follow then the lamentations of community 
leaders because they made places on their boards for labor represent- 
atives, who now do not bother to attend or who come so irregularly 
that they cannot play a consistent participating role. 

Another fact which a community consultant must recognize is 
that labor may have enemies and certainly has opponents in the 
community. This state of affairs is inevitable where the unions’ 
struggle for recognition has involved strikes or embittered bargaining. 
Labor may carry more or less responsibility than industrial leader- 
ship for the mutual distrust or bitterness which exists. However 
that may be, the community consultant must recognize that these 
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attitudes are a factor which can neither be talked nor smiled away. 
They can only be changed through some new, mutual and more 
constructive experience which the consultant may be able to help 
bring about. 

No community consultant is unaware of the power structure of 
the community in which he works. He knows the people who must 
be consulted and whose good-will must support all important under- 
takings. Very often, however, these are the very people who are also 
leaders in the industrial community. Their attitude toward labor 
participation will be strongly colored as we have seen by the nature 
of the industrial relations in the plants with which they are connected. 
They may look upon labor participation as a healthy and constructive 
next step in community development. Or some of them may accept 
it only within limits and only so long as it is a token representation. 
Or some of them may suffer anxiety or even fear that increased labor 
participation will upset the delicate balance of community power. 
The community consultant who lends his skills to encouraging 
labor participation would be naive if he did not try to assess these 
attitudes, apprehensions, fears. He would be unrealistic if he did not 
recognize that an increase in labor participation may in fact bring 
about adjustments in the community power structure. He would be 
irresponsible if he were not willing to accept wholeheartedly the 
consequences of such adjustments. 

Specifically, then, how can the community consultant prepare 
himself to help labor play a more active and significant role in com- 
munity affairs? 

1. He can get acquainted with the local labor movement: know 
how it fits together; who does what; which unions deal with which 
industries ; and where labor management relationships have stabilized 
at a cooperative level.* He can get acquainted with local union leaders 
well enough so that he can judge their interest in and capacity for 
community leadership. He can get to know what union resources 
might be put into community service: manpower, policies, accom- 
plished or potential research, community services staff, publicity, 
meeting halls, office assistance. 

2. If the union is interested in taking a more active role in com- 
munity affairs, it may want help from him on how to set up its own 





*It is the unions which are not only recognized but accepted by industry 
which have time to concern themselves with other problems than those of 
collective bargaining. The University of Illinois research team made the 
“Illini City” study believed they found a direct relationship between the 
union’s status with management and its status in community affairs, 
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program :** where to find resources for training leaders ; how to get 
information on community organizations in the areas of the union’s 
interest, and whether they would welcome labor cooperation; facts 
and background on current community problems; suggestions as to 
experts whom the union can consult. 

A union interested in working with established community groups 
may be helped to see that it needs assistance in the techniques of 
inter-group cooperation which are useful in the processes of defining 
common aims, assigning functions, developing program, etc. 

A union which is unable to find cooperating organizations or 
unwilling to work with existing groups may need considerable assis- 
tance in making its own studies and investigations; and then in 
framing policy and setting up action program. 

For all of these kinds of inter-group situations, Professor Wolff 
in his introductory article has outlined very wise limitations and 
guides to a definition of the role of the community consultant. The 
consultant is essentially an educator and not a group leader. He will 
train leaders, and help organizations find each other and work coop- 
eratively together. In bringing labor unions into more active and 
effective community participation he will deal with people in an 
organization which is unfortunately only very vaguely known to the 
dominant middle class community. An effective role here calls for 
his first hand knowledge of the union and its leaders if he is to 
interpret their policies, purposes, methods and motivations to other 
groups somewhat more experienced in community affairs. He will 
need, therefore, finely tooled skills of inter-group education. He will 
have to accept as facts the inequalities in power and status in our 
American communities. He must have both conviction about and 
preparation for bringing groups and people together in cooperative, 
working relationships. 
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AN AMERICAN CONSULTANT FACES 
A FOREIGN SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


E. Gordon Ericksen 


If we can assume that interests are the forces which generate the 
ends of practical activity, that group expectations (as distinct from 
ends analytically considered) trigger the normative order of society, 
we may claim to have a foundation upon which to erect a constructive, 
meaningful statement of the role of the American community devel- 
opment consultant assigned to a foreign environment. Assuming 
further that the consultant, as a disciple of the planning process, is 
obliged to help the foreign community articulate or spell out some 
of its socially acceptable goals in order to suggest the most effective 
and democratic means of obtaining them, then what kind of knowl- 
edge must he have in order to succeed? 

Three interrelated bodies of knowledge come to mind: first, 
‘clear understanding of the consultant’s own expectations as he 
approaches his task, second, knowledge about the host country’s 
expectations relative to its own destiny and the American consultant's 
role in fulfilling these expectations, and third, knowledge of the scien- 
tific assumptions pertinent to the assignment at hand. The purpose 
of this paper is to examine these units of knowledge insofar as they 
serve as guideposts for successful advisory work. 


I 


To be successful as an American consultant to an underdeveloped 
foreign society presupposes a specialized training and temper of 
mind essential to the task. The conception that the adviser has of him- 
self in the new setting, along with the attitudes exhibited by his family 
toward the people constitute a most important element in the success 
of the program, especially with reference to giving inspiration to the 
folk to be aided and in training local technicians. These conceptions 
and expectations will be discussed under four headings. 

First, in underdeveloped countries the consultant, as defender 
of the concept of social process, becomes an agent of change, hence a 
menace to many of the established values. As such he must anticipate 
being branded by groups on all levels as a “suspicious character.” 
When suggesting changes in the living arrangements of families, the 
designs of build-it-yourself houses, or the lay-out of new communities 
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he will sense this suspicion. He is looked upon apprehensively by the 
affected folk for fear he would do something which would upset the 
balance of life in the community. Thus he must play the role of 
salesman as well as technician. 

In other words, the consultant must anticipate being caught in 
the inevitable collision between the wish for stability, on the one 
hand, and the wish for progress and growth, on the other. For 
example, most citizens will be strongly dedicated to new housing but 
want no disorder in the tax structure. In the day-to-day routine of 
meeting people and working out answers to knotty problems, the 
adviser is assisting the community in its search for an idealism which 
will reconcile these conflicting philosophies. It is a complex under- 
taking by reason of the obscure nature of the values involved. For 
as sociologists, we are fully aware that the most important thing to 
know about a community is to know what it takes for granted and 
what values are held sacred and inviolable. In the measure in which 
these values are regarded as ultimate imperatives, they are neither 
discussed or debated, often not even explicitly stated. The consultant 
will seldom find them unequivocally formulated in official documents 
or creeds, but find them revealed in collective actions. They are to 
be inferred from what people do. He will find these values and 
expectations crystallized into and hidden behind symbols, slogans 
and stereotypes, which, if they are seen in the light of concrete 
behavior, can aid him materially in ascertaining motives that prompt 
men’s actions and the values which constitute the ends of such 
actions.” 

Second, to avoid loss of prestige, personal morale, or dismal 
failure in his mission, the American consultant must acquire a long- 
range perspective. Failure to see institutions and their problems 
through the eyes of the nationals, reluctance to plan for those con- 
sultants who will eventually succeed him in carrying the assignment 
forward to fruition, is to invite frustration and a disorganized pro- 
gran. He must anticipate that many of his pet techniques and 
theories will be ignored or in other ways resisted (not only by local 
oficialdom but by his superiors “back home” as well), that grants 
of money will be withdrawn in midstream or exhausted prematurely 
and not be renewed, that trainees in his instruction program will come 
and go thus destroy any potential nucleus of locally competent people 
to assume ultimate full responsibility for the program. 

Third, the consultant must expect that he will be drawn occas- 


—— 
1From Louis Wirth, “Ideological Aspects of Social Disorganization,” 
American Sociological Review, (August, 1940) p. 477. 
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ionally into the whirlpool of local political conflicts and tensions, 
compelling him, for a time, to be smart and clever rather than wise 
and good. This predicament can seldom be avoided for the reason 
that the consultant who speaks for everybody in the community rarely 
speaks for anybody in particular. While the question: “For whom 
do I speak’ should be answered as fully as possible by the sponsors 
of the program before the consultant arrives in the field, the front 
office cannot formulate an answer to fit all unforseen situations, 
Minority political parties, for example, will seek the consultant's 
support for legislative proposals (“May we quote your support in 
our efforts to induce government to purchase aluminum prefabricated 
houses at less cost per unit than similarly designed wooden houses 
can be built locally?) Now, although the consultant cannot appear 
to be in league with the government’s “loyal opposition,” his technical 
knowledge may dictate support for some of their proposals. 

In some instances the specialist may be used solely as “window 
dressing” by government officials in an effort to impress the electorate 
of its sincerity in developing some promised social service which 
in actuality it cares not to promote. While the consultant’s radio 
addresses and press statements receive wide public attention, his free- 
dom to get on with the job, may never be granted. Publicity judi- 
ciously employed, however, may breathe life into the assigned 
program. 

Fourth, the consultant must conceive of himself as a “stranger 
with portfolio,” combining his guest relationship with his scientific 
competence. In this role, and in a short period of time, he becomes 
probably better informed than any other local person as to the con- 
flicts and collaborations between men and groups with regard to the 
problem at hand. For as a “stranger,” i.e., one who has no permanent 


ec 


ties to the community, all factions are inclined to gossip with him. J 


He is much like the passenger on a continental train who discovers 
that the man in the next seat wants to relate his private experiences 
to you—experiences and information that he would never devulge to 
his wife, colleagues, or club members. On the negative side, the unique 
position that the consultant enjoys in the community with regard to 
information can prove a disadvantage in the work situation if not 
handled judiciously for, like the coordinator in industry, by reason 
of his outward loyalty to every group he is undoubtedly held under 
suspicion by all. Thus, in the final analysis, the “stranger with port- 
folio” can be an object both of admiration and resentment to the 
same people and for the same reason. His technical counterpart, the 
common folk who stand to gain from his services, plus others cot 
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cerned with the program, will express ambivalent feelings toward 
him by reason of his being the custodian of “too much” local infor- 
mation about people, money, politics and plans. 


II 


In turning the coin over we encounter the values of the host 
community and its expectations regarding the American Consultant. 
The following related observations come to mind. 

First, the foreign aid and technical assistance programs of the 
United States government along with those of philanthropic founda- 
tions invariably appear ambiguous to the local people. And this 
ambiguity is often reinforced with an insistence on American living 
standards in the midst of local economically limited ways of living. 
The consultant is counted upon to help show the way out. A group 
of young graduate architectural students in Latin America once 
insisted to the writer that new housing schemes in their countries for 
the lowest income groups should be so designed as to provide that 
maximum comfort and livability as shown in new American middle- 
class residential areas. 

Second, the underdeveloped country will invariably expect the 
American consultant to approach his assignment through the nexus 
of the economic factor. For example, during the past fifteen years or 
so opinion in most Caribbean areas has been coming to believe that, 
with the increasing pressure of population, neither plantation nor 
peasant agriculture will much longer be able to support the inhabit- 
ants, and that, accordingly, the endeavors of governments and people 
should be devoted to promoting factory industry, that these will lead 
to expanded employment, or at least make a stable employment by 
diversifying the economy. Evidence? points to the fact that indusrial- 
ization requires the processing of the limited local products, that 
such planning must be geared to the expansion of primary production 
and suitable overseas outlets. Otherwise the trends which already 
exist are simply accelerated. 

In the face of such evidence, underdeveloped countries tend to 
avoid the services of sociologically oriented consultants—people who 
like to subject homo oeconomicus to a barrage of evidence pointing 
to the irrational and nonrational orientation of the human individual 
to his circumstances and goals. While advisers on industrial develop- 


2D. A. Percival, “Industrialization: Historical Background, Existing 
Industries and Industrial Potential of the Carribbean Area,” Carribbean 
Economic Review (December, 1953), pp. 5-19. 
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ment, tourism, agriculture, and other economic programs enjoy great 
demand, they and their sponsors often ignore the fact that technical 
and economic aid of this kind is not enough. In fact the injection of 
outside resources for development can, in the presence of a declining 
mortality rate plus the absence of any control over a high birth rate, 
so accelerate a population increase that it more than cancels out 
the contribution of large expensive development toward raising the 
standard of living. Without attention to the patterns of culture, to 
the demographic problem, these countries can never hope for social 
services in any way approaching those of more advanced countries, 
Yet the leaders of these underdeveloped areas frequently have the 
impression that to officially challenge, by means of birth control pro- 
grams, the “God-given right” to produce children without restriction, 
and to take measures to strengthen marriage and family life for the 
purpose of reducing illigitimacy and social irresponsibility, are dis- 
tasteful measures which no Western government would press upon 
its own people. The task for the social consultant is to impress upon 
these leaders that the size and composition of the population sets 
limits upon economic organization and planning, that demographic 
characteristics themselves are by no means independent of social 
pressures, and their exact social and economical significance depends 
upon complex functional relations.* 

Third, the foreign community will exhibit preference for those 
American consultants who proclaim devotion to physical construction 
as the exclusive approach to community development, people who 
would expect family life to automatically improve by reason of a 
new shelter, who would expect to minimize delinquency by building 
a new wing on the prison. Thus it is not easy for the sociologically 
trained consultant to sell the idea that (a) physical construction 
merely allows the planners io achieve social objectives more efficiently 
than without it, that (b) the charting of a community’s future involves 
more than physical construction, being linked up as it is with social 
problems. It is not surprising, then, to find local planners using 
“blight” and “slum” as synonyms, unaware that the one refers to 
physical conditions of existence while the other connotes a social 
condition—a way of life which may or may not be related to con- 
ditions of physical deterioration. It is difficult to convince people 
that “slum” and “blight” call for different specialists using different 
techniques.* 


3 Wilbert E. Moore, Economy and Society, Doubleday Short Studies in 


Sociology, p. 27. 
4E. Gordon Ericksen, “Bad Houses Bad People?” The Caribbean (Aug 


ust, 1955). 
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Fourth, the American tendency toward brusqueness in order to 
shortcut roundabout methods often causes offense to those individuals 
who hold dearly to the ritual of lengthy discussions, red-tape, and 
delays. Local officeholders do not like to be pushed around—especially 
by those not of their own household or “faith.” Because peoples of 
the host country appear slow of comprehension and their work 
methods seem roundabout or even devious, patience is required or 
the consultant will be accused of “interference” at the working level. 

Fifth, people of the host country often have a tendency toward 
politeness in conversation, which frequently takes the form of agree- 
ment with the speaker. Where there is a language difficulty this can 
lead to disastrous misunderstanding. The consultant must never take 
“yes” for an answer! The implications of suggested action must be 
fully discussed whether he is speaking to high officials, local leaders 
or simple folk from the streets. 


Sixth, in simpler cultures innovations broached by the American 
consultant do not always excite people. This writer has seen public 
opinion rise to block programs ranging from birth control and 
mosquito abatement to monopitched roofs and inside kitchens. These 
people will utilize technological innovations only if they can see that 
their own personal well-being is served and if the innovations are 
within their own social and cultural heritage. American technological 
improvements are seldom universally accepted as standard procedure 
despite the facade of American cars, air-conditioners in hotels and 
modernized store-fronts—nationals just don’t like to appear “‘back- 
woodsy” to visitors with money to spend. 


Seventh, a mistake frequently made by American consultants is 
to by-pass the local institutional leaders and work on the formal 
government level. In most simple cultures, religious leaders are 
among the powerful people. They must not be looked upon as “mere” 
religious leaders but men who enjoy commanding influences in most 
community activities. They can make or break a new community 
project. On one occasion the writer found it expedient to discourage 
Sunday labor by family heads on an aided self-help housing project 
until the Catholic father was consulted. This gesture made the Church 
a colleague for better housing, the clergy disciplining laggards and 
publically praising the ambitious. 

Finally, while local people may speak admiringly of the efficiency 
and “split-second” timing of the American and his program, in reality 
the rise and fall of dynasties and empires, the comings and goings 
of foreign influence over the course of centuries are deeply implanted 
in their family history. Accordingly, their mind-set is one of cycles 
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rather than impatient change. The consultant cannot afford to be 
branded a “meddler,” hasty, and being “pushy.” 


ITI 


In conclusion, the observations discussed above can be refor- 
mulated as sociological assumptions about the behavior of democratic 
peoples—assumptions which can help the American adviser consoli- 
date his insights as he pursues the task of perfecting the techniques 
of planful behavior. 

First, people do not express their goals clearly—they are usually 
implicit or inferred in action. Second, people state their ends in 
general terms—they comprise a general plan and the consultant must 
spell out the meanings. “To do what?” is the specific problem, and 
the planner is called upon to put in the details. Third, people confuse 
means and ends, the task becoming one of showing how each is made 
intelligible only when viewed in the light of the other. Fifth, there 
are contradictions between the values themselves, e.g., one and the 
same community may insist on freedom and security at the same 
moment and in the same place, refusing to bargain one off on to the 
other. Sixth, people fail to see that the achievement of any end can 
vitally affect other ends and processes, e.g., to plant a low-cost hous- 
ing area in the pathway of an expanding upper class residential 
development (while delighting the poorer folk in that some of the 
neighboring prestige might now rub off on them) can only incite 
ultimate conflict and tension. Social problems and processes are inter- 
locked. 

The American consultant must keep in mind that social objectives 
of any community are not always truth, beauty, and goodness, but 
the equitable distribution of them as well. This calls for intelligent 
prevision and knowledge concerning the nature of democratic 
processes. 


Dr. Ericksen, associate professor of sociology, Kansas University, is 
for two years on leave to the International ‘Cooperation Administration 
(U. S. Department of State) as Housing and Community Development 
Advisor to the governments of the Lesser Antilles as well as lecturer on 
Aided Self-help housing techniques to neighboring countries of the Caribbean. 
The views set forth in this paper, however, do not necessarily coincide with 
those of the International Cooperation Administration. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The People Act. By Elmore McKee. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1955. 269+-XVI. 


The book begins with a chapter setting forth the framework in 
which the community studies are to be presented. It then presents 
eleven instances representing action of people in their communities 
and a concluding chapter summarizing what was attempted in the 
study. The accounts are intriguing stories of what is the dynamic 
of America when citizens put their efforts together to create a good 
community. They tell in a fresh way what the radio series told. These 
accounts should be examined carefully by citizens’ groups all across 
America, particularly if they are at times disheartened about what 
can be accomplished by their efforts. Beyond the problem of action 
on the part of citizens, however, is the setting forth of the faith of 
the author himself. 

Here Elmore McKee is at his best. A man who had a great 
experience in Germany where he had an opportunity to work under 
the egis of the Friends Service Committee in the “Quaker” fashion, 
coming to America to examine what it was that was different to the 
things he had experienced in the German sojourn. McKee places in 
bold strokes the genius of democracy; that it is people taking hold 
of their problems for themselves; that it is participation at the local 
community level; that it is faith that people can give direction to their 
own lives. The book should have an exhilirating effect on those of 
us who sometimes despair that we will ever learn how to meet the 
challenges of community life. 


Dan W. Dopson 





Administering Community Education. By Ernest O. Melby. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., N. Y., 1955. 325 pp.+-III. 


Administering Education is the fruit of a lifetime of rich expe- 
rience of working with education and community, by one of America’s 
leading educators. In Part I of the book, Dean Melby examines 
the background for a community centered concept of educational 
administration. In Part II he deals with “sources” for a concept of 
community center administration. Part III deals with “applications.” 

The first division examines the need for better understanding on 
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the part of school administration people of what is happening to 
the American community and the professional difficulties which have 
arisen because of lack of insight into it. He further examines govern- 
mental interrelationships and the internal dissatisfactions which stem 
from lack of skills in community leadership on the part of educational 
administration. 

The second part digs deeply into the roots of the democratic 
ideal, the challenge of creative education, and a brief look at what is 
happening in such fields as industrial management and human rela- 
tions studies. 

The third makes specific application with an attempt at definitions 
of working relationships, roles of administrators, teachers and lay peo- 
ple, and the problem of mobilizing the total resources of community to 
provide a climate conducive to growth and development of all. 

Throughout the pages of this book strides an outstanding admin- 
istrator who has long been concerned with the problem of community 
relations. The Montana Study, the efforts toward the development 
of a human relations studies center at New York University and a 
center for community and field services, the rich participation in vol- 
unteer social agency work, all highlight the efforts which the Dean 
has made as he has wrestled with the problem of how to tie school 
and community more closely together. Interspersed with it all is his 
magnificent faith in people, and his tremendous belief in the creativity 
of all human beings which has been one of the great stimulating parts 
of his leadership through these years. It is a book which should be 
a part of the working tools of every administrator in the education 
field, and undoubtedly it will be read widely by the adult public as 
well as agency leadership which has profited so much from his advice 
and assistance. 

There is tremendous inspiration to be found between the covers 
as one gets the sense of the scope of education as conceived by one 
of America’s leading educators, as being something which must per- 
force affect the lives of all people in the community and be an 
instrumentality through which all are brought to more increasingly 
effective participation in the direction of their own affairs. To this 
Dean Melby is deeply committed and for it he has given the best 
years of his life. It should be a focus around which educational groups 
should remartial their forces and gather renewed strength for the 
implementation of the American dream. 


Dan W. Dopson 








